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THE FIRST FAVOURITE EVERYWHERE. 


{ 

lf 
I. Moses, Esa.—ow, then, my Sportive Noblemen and Festive Dames! Plank down the plebeian penny! Beg, borrow, or steal, | 

} 


or even work for it—but get it, anyway, and plank it down. A moral certainty :— 


THE REST NOWHERE. 


STRANGE, BUT TRUE! ' THE BLACK HOLE; i | 


S- Or, WORSE THAN DEATH. 


—e— 


CHAPTER L 


“Trou subterranean sepulchre of peace ! 
Thou home of horrer! hideous nest of erimes ! 
Ye thick-larred, stunless passages for air, 
‘To keep alive the wretch that longs to die! 
Ye low-brow'd arches, through whose sullen gloom 
Resound the ceaseless groans of pale despair! i 
Ve dire shambles, caked with human blood 1" 
* * * * * 
“Then to the dungeon’s depth they sent her bound, 
And, stowed with sna ane adders, there to bide, 
Two planks her bed, slippery with oozed slime, 
The rats brushed o'er her visage with their tails, 
And creaking paddocks crawl upon her limbs.” 
+ s ‘ 


* 


* 
The lash had done its work, 
The pins and needles plied their fearsome trade, and now the 
Living Grave awaited the Wretched Girl! 
5 ; Oh, horror! 
This time last year, Witte was on ans: When heaceid nlally hit this youn: apalesizert This year they are married. Could such things be’ No: the Danntles. Bay -wore that 
sate Sunds, Uhrowing pebbles ; — lady in the eye with one ;— (Strange, cery strange. they sl wuld not—that he would rescue her, But iow; how Me 
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was powerless! The human monsters had dragged her back again from 
the hideous torture chamber, where a while ago the air had been rent 
by her piercing shrieks of agony. 

One of the nuns held above her head a flaming torch. 

The light from this revealed the destination to which the miserable 
victim was being conveyel. 

"Twas The Black Hole? 

\ deep and dreadful grave Was here revealed. 

And in this grave she wus to be immured. 

Buried alive! 

As he looked on, the heart of Higyins, othe: wise Blood-dtained Bull, 
beat fast within his bosom. 

His blood ran cold. 

His hair stood on end. 

His teeth rattled. 

And whilst thus horror-stricken, feeling how utterly helpless he was, 
a hand suddenly clutched him from behind by the nape of his neck. 

(To be continued in our next. ) 
NV.B.—Nect week's will really he worth the money, Give your orders 
early to avoid disappointment, 


*,* Owing to the demand on our space, we cannot guarantee to answer 
Correspondents immediately on the receipt of their Queries— 
particularly the queerest. 


\. Heanver.—Most certainly you may announce in your bills adver- 
tsing A Bazaar that a portrait of ALLY SuoreR, Esq. will be on view. 
If you care to have the loan of then, we will lend you lwo oil paintings 
of that Eminent man.—H. C, 8, (Canonbury).—ALLy is jealous of 
any one seeing what she is like! You must have sufficient confidence in 
the Eminent to know that the prize was awarded to the most beautiful— 
RATHER !——J. Rocerson (Littleboro’).—ALLY doesn't remember, but 
us a consolation he sends you his autograph.—. F. or Dock- 
yard, Portsmouth).—We hardly like to put it in,—W. JACKSON 
(Kochester).—Many thanks for the epitaph, which you say is to be 
found on a stone in the churchyard of Cheriton-le-Clay, Dorsetshire. 
For the good of all we print it herewith :— 

** Beneath this stone, in hopes of resi, 

Hath joined the army of the blest ; 

The Lord hath taken her to the sky, 

The saints rejoice, and so po I.” 
AN AMBITIOUS BEGGAR (Arbroath).—ALLY, the Louk, Lord Bob, the 
Hon, Billy, Bill Higgins, the Boy Alexander, Mrs. § vr, McGooseley, 
and Tootsie, have all read your letter, but they huve ull come to the same 
conclusion - that it is utter bosh. No offence. ——L.. (Autwerp).— What 
are you babbling about ?——A Very MUCH INTERESTED ReaDEk (Chelms- 
ford}.— Your letter savours of a“ pong” during the Whilsuntide vaca- 
tton. 


WE BEG TO OFFER A PRIZE OF. 


=——Z1 : lst Cae 
And the “SLOPER AWARD OF MERIT,” jor the best Illustrated 
Comic Skit on any Picture in the 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 
The drawings should be in pen and ink, on card, should not exceed 
8 inches x 5, and should reach the Editor by June 13th, a hey, ave 
envelope being enclosed by those'who wish their sketches returned. nly 
the successful druwing will be published. 
Address :—The Editor, ‘‘ ACADEMY COMPETITION,” 
* ALLY ScLorer’s ‘“‘ HaLF-HouipDay,” 
99 Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
*.* The result of the ‘* Wait Monpay ComPEtITION” will be announced 
in the “‘ Hatr-Houpay” for June 13th. 


JUMBLES AND GINGERBREAD. 


SLOPER once knew a man who used to have bottles of salt water aud a 
handful of sand sent from Margate every summer. He used to put it on 
his table and sit by it, and then tell ¢11 his friends he had been to the sea- 
side again. ee 

* 


| Love the Suinmer when it comes 
Before I've got my summer clothing. 
Some people look on sunstroke with 
A feeling nigh akin to loathing ! 
With mad dogs I have had good sport ; 
A raging bull I like to see, too ; 
I dearly love a garden tea, 
And doat on earwigs in my tea, tov! 
J 


fu Make a Note or.—All ranks und stations iu life were repre- 
sented at the Derby this year. But the station which was least popular 
at Epsom was the police station. » « 
* 


Have you seen Sir George's new hat! It is a family hat. He can 
use it for a cradle for the future baronet, he can set it on wheels and 
take the twins out for an airing in it, he can pack his dress suit in it 
when he goes out dining, he could hire it out in flats, he could let it on 
building lease, he pola cross the Atlantic in it—but he does none of 
these things. With the modest pride of a British aristocrat he simply 
wears it on his head. Such is true nobility ! 

ad 


* 

GENERAL Boora’s army are ‘‘a-going it,” to employ 4 vulgar but 
expressive idiom. Ina third-class carriage of a train going North last 
Sabbath, a saintly officer of the noisy ‘‘army” tackled an Irishman 
who was reading ‘THE Hatr-Houipay” in a corner. ‘‘Do you know 
that you are going to the pit of Tophet?” le said, with the ¢remolo of 
inspiration, as he pointed to ALLY's Paper. ‘Oh, no, me friend !” 
answered one of the finest pisantry in the world, “I'm booked for 
Liverpool, an’, begorra ! I'll see that I go nowhere else.” 

** 


* 
Ix early youth my greatest bliss— 
I'm half ashamed at stating this— 
Was woman sweet and ven 
At ten I loved each tuckered miss, 
The whispered word, the stolen kis=, 
Could tlood my soul with joy. 
Now years have rolled, it’s very strange 
fo think how slightly feelings change, 
For though I'm twenty-four, 
A\ lovely woman's voice or touch 
Can agitate me quite as much, 
Or even rather more. 
.e 


* 

LiITLE SPUNGIE says that the Grand Stand at Epsvm is all very well 
for those who hke to pay their guineas, but his notion of a grand 
*stand is to get a lift down tu the course in a friend's drag, and as 
much champagne as he can drink gratis. 

7 


Ir is not generally known that there is no connection whatever 
between a railway brake und an excursion smash. On the contrary, 
odd as it may seem, it is often enough the absence of the brake that 
causes the smash, are 

* 


BirFIN lias for some years lived down a street with a blind end—a 
‘*No Thoroughfare.” It is interesting to sit at the drawing-room 
windows of an evening and sce frantic cabs come tearing down the 
street expecting to get through ; it is also a good situation te studying 
the varieties of profanity in use among the London cabmen. You 
would hardly believe there were so many sorts of ‘‘swear,” as the 
cabmen who come down our street and have to turn back again make 
use OL, oe 

* 


WHEN Mrs, Jones’s husband is packed off at a moment's notice from 
his warm bed to walk miles through the snow for the necessary doctor, 
van he not really and truly be termed a modern (K)night Errand. 


FASHION FANCIES.—By Miss Sloper. 
No. 58.—The ‘* Derby” costume. 


Portrait, —Sir ll. Thompson, 


Portrait ucat day at business of au Individual 
his Hair and High—brows. 


who went to the 


Claudian's Grandma. 


Not in any way related v 


A Geutleman that is always at the Derby. 


What cher, Lably ! 


“Truth” in the well. 


set my face against betting. 


Dery SeNTIMENTS.—By a Winner: ‘‘ What a truly beautiful creature 
is a racehorse—how alga, how thoroughbred, how noble!” By x 
Loser: ‘‘ What a really beastly animal is a racehorse! I don't believe 
I ever did see such an ill-bred brute of a mongrel beast in the whole 
course of my life.” “° 


Fancy buttons, with bank-notes, postage-stamp>, and so forth on 
them in enamel, are very fashionable in Paris as trimmings for dresses. 
A quiet style of costume to go to church in would be a dress with a row 
of Pattons down the front decorated with all the cards in the pack -- 
beginning, of course, with the ace of spades. 


* 
Ox! what a head I've got! Aching infernally, 
And I don't: feel quite well—somewhere internally ; 
Pigeon pie's played this prank, 
is way it’s served us all ; 
Cannot be what we drank, 
That was so very small. 


Gov'nor’s enraged with me, says I’m no working mun, 
Says my sick aunt’s a fib, says I'm a shirking man, 

eye he won't take me back, 

ys I may stop away, 
Gives me, in fact, the sack, 
All through the Derby Day. 
° 
7 


For Jung.—This is a month with a fine moral maxim. ‘' Make your 
hay while the sun shines” is grand. If it don’t shine, though, follow the 
farmers’ example, and make a shine yourself about it. Towards the 
Leer end of June lots of people go to grass, and others get rick-ets 


y oe 
. 


Jones went down to the Derby and met little Binks, whom 
he had lost sight of for years, in the ring. ‘‘ And how, pray, have you 
been getting your living since you were kicked out of the bank ¢” in- 
qu Jones, genially. ‘‘ Why, dear boy,” said little Binks, grandly, 
“T—aw—have been—aw—living on my wits, y’know.” ‘‘ Indeed!” 
said Jones, ‘‘then 1'm afraid you must have been living on very limited 
premises.” ee 

A woop wife never gruimbles. 
A good horse never stumbles. 
A good child never tumbles. 
A good cart never rumbles. 
A good cake never erumbles. 
A good actor never mumbles. 
A good thief never fumbles. 
Good yarn never jumbles. 
Honest work never humbles. 


* 

TALKING of the shocking Irish ill treatment of poor dumb animals and 
suchlike, a truly dreadful atrocity comes to SLOPER's ears from over the 
water (the Thames, this time). It appears that a miscreant who keeps 
a confectioner’s shop not one hundred miles from the “ Elephant and 
Castle ” has been discovered in the very act of—whipping cream ! When 
charged with the offence, the ruftian added insult to injury by declaring 
it was only a trijle / ee 

* 


Many of the ladies present at the last Drawing Room wore natural 
flowers as trimmings on their trains. The next thing we are likely to 
see, as natural flowers have become de rigueur, is a lady appearing in 
society wearing her own native bloom. 
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* 

HE was an Irish gentleman, and he lay snug in bed in that delicious 
state between waking and sleeping, known only to those who can afford 
to indulge an extra half-hour or so in the downy. It wasacold winter's 
morning, and his good lady had just tumbled up in the dark, and was 
groping about on the dressing-table for the means of obtaining a light. 
After knocking over two or three toilet articles and damnolieh tif the 
dressing-glass, a petulant ejaculation escaped the lady whereupon a 
drowsy murmur came from between the sheets, ‘¢ Whist ! Nora machree, 
what ails yez’” ‘Oh, wirru! Patsey darlint, I can't tind the lucifers 
anywhere ; whativer did ye do wid em last night ’” ‘‘ Can't foind the 
lucifers/"” echoed the old man; “ ira, av ye wad just sirtke a 
loight ye’d foind ’em in the turrun of a hand !” 

And he composed himself again on the pillows. 

** 


* 
BOUNCER was a welsher, 
Bouncer was a thief, 
I won a bet of Bouncer, 
And came to awful grief. 


When I went to Bouncer, 
He said he hadn't bet it, 

Put his thumb up to his nose, 
And wished that I might get it. 


* 

A CONTEMPORARY states the fact as extraordinary’ that u cuckou, 
which has been kept in a cage all through last winter by a gentleman at 
Amesbury, has just begun to sing ‘‘cuckoo.” To ourselves we don't 
find anything very strange in him singing “cuckoo.” It would have 
been more extraordinary if he had sung ‘‘ sugar.” 

** 


* 

We live in an age of mechanism. The latest American invention is u 
mechanical waltzer—a real boon oe young ladies who experience a 
difficulty in obtaining partners. e inventor is now said to be per- 
fecting a dummy husband, which will go automatically into the Ety 
when not required at home; but is so arran as to carry shawls, 
fetch opera-tickets, hand ices, and make itself generally useful when 
properly regulated. This model man it is expected will be in great 
pw this season, and, in the words of the advertisers, ‘‘no home 
will be complete without it.” ate 

* 

DyNaMITE is being used in Australia as a means of extirpating rabbit: 
from warrens, which are a great nuisance to agriculturists in that 
country. The mode is very effective, as a charge of dynamite is really 
a great blow—to the rabbits. ie 

* 


WHEN Robinson returned very late at night to his Brixton abode and 
Mrs. R., he excused himself. Ke ae he had lost his time on the 
Downs. He should have said he had had his watch stolen there, but 
somehow didn't like the look of Mrs. R.’s eye just then. 

ve 


* 

A HEROINE is thus described by her portrayer, an English author of 
some promise :—‘‘ She was frozen with here, thee malted into tears, 
and Gnally consigned from the vessel's deck to a watery grave!" Neve 
again to be fished up, ALLY hopes. ‘The waters of a full cup” were 
unmistakably wrung out to her. 4 4 

* 


Crowprnc and yelling—in that lies the zest of it— 
Moments of pleasure too quickly take wing ! 

Fill up your glasses, the wine is the best of it ; 
Health and long life to all of you bring. 


Back from the Derby! there's plenty of fun about ; 
Truce to all business, let pleasure prevail ! 
Hurry ing, scurrying, quickly all run about, 
Home by the » or to town by the rail. 
** 


A NOVEL wuterial hus been hit upon for ladies’ costumes. Ther 
have been brought out in Paris opera-cloaks, shawls, und other article- 
of feminine attire made entirely of glass, which have the appearance o} 
being made of the finest silk! “There is already an outcry against the 
cost of female dress; but if the proverb, “Who breaks, pays” is tc 
apply ie the new style, husbands will do well to set their faces aguinst 
a ion which, besides having all the pretentiousness of previou 
modes, adds to them the defect of being—instantly seen through. 
oe 


* 

A GREAT deal has been done to improve the condition of our soldier 
and sailors, but there is much unaccomplished even yet. For instance 
it is recorded that a few days since a large vessel was seen in the channe. 
making port—yet the crew did not get any. 
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ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


MI88 SLOPER AND THE OTHER YOUNG LADIES, 
AND ALL THEIR MAMMAS, AT EPSOM. 


Poor Pa has borrowed such a nice book of a friend, and has given it 
to me, and written my name beautifully across the title , a8 he says 
if I have to descri 
any places out of 
town this year, I 
shall be sure to find 
it very useful ; and 
so, | hope, will 
everyone who 
reads what I copy 
out of it, for it is 
called the London 
General Gazetteer, 
and was only pub- 
lished as lately as 
1825. In this 
work I find Epsom 
Gay leg — 

id m, a town 
of England. in the 
County of Surrey, 
formerly cele- 
brated for medici- 
nal springs, dis- 
vovered in 1618, 
bat their repute 
has declined. To 
the east are Banstead Downs, on which races ave held annually. 
Population 2,515, fifteen miles south of London.” 

rom information obtained of Lord Bob, I have ascertained that 
Epsom Salts do not come from Epsom, and are not sold there any more 
than ba Soap is at Windsor, or buns, or bricks, or chaps, or chairs 
at Bath. 

I daresay people do live at Epsom all the year, because they offer to 
let their houses for the race week. I think they all go away when the 
only other people who ever come down are there. Lord Bob has taken 
a villa for the week, and asked Billy and the Dook and me and six girls 
trom the Friv., who've brought their mas, of course, for posers 
sake, and we have really had a very pleasant time; but I hope the 
people the house belongs to will be 
able to see their way to new carpets 
and furniture out of what Bob has 
paid for the rent. " 

Betting is awful fun when you can 
make a good book. I have done very 
well, althangh I have some doubts 
whether the k will be able to meet 
his engagements. Billy, too, is rather 
dishonourable, but I got down a nice 
row of mugs who were quite easily 
talked into laying anything, so as to 
make my book halance up in my 
favour whatever 
happened. When 
you can make a 

k this wa 
ee) there's no ris 
about it ; it’s all 
a certainty, 


hove at first sight 


Tootsie’s Book. 


Lord Bob brought his champagne down. Ile said it was safer, which 
was the case as long as it lasted, bay“ really I must say something 
p little less expensive might have done for the girls’ mas. 
The girls’ mas have been rather a trouble to us generally. When we 
tart out for the Downs we pack them into a waggonette, and tell the 
nan to take care and lose them somewhere a long way off us on the other 
ide of the course. 

The first two days they had a high old time and rode on donkeys, and 

mn for prizes, and had their weights tried, and behaved generally 
fiat ladylike they all dropped off to sleep directly after tea, when they 
got home again. 

But the third day the man forgot to put the hamper in the van, and 
hey had to forage for food the best way they could, and what they had 
gave them headaches, and one pulled another's cap off. 

This is only the fourth day as yet, and none of them are on speaking 
erms. 

[ told Lord Bob that I didn’t think 
hem very lively, and wished they 
vould take offence at something and 


, 

ko home. me 
But Lord Bob says it’s the best part 4 
pt the fun, and this evening he is going = 
© try if he can’t get up a free fight. FS 

I didn’t think it very nice of him, S 
nd it does seem a pity I should be 
betrothed to a nobleman with such 
ittle gentlemanly feeling. 


Some of the Girls from the “ Friv.” 


What do you think too? This morning if my Ma hadn't the face to 
ome down uninvited, and all the colours of the rainbow, riding in a 
y which she expected we were to pay the fare of from the station, and 

nging a vig carpet bag full of clothes and things ! 
I was simply dumbfounded, and judge what my feelings were when 
theories later Poor Pa himself came skipping up the garden path 
here, 


TO OUR READERS. 
——— 


Second Applications or Complaints will not in any way hasten the 
delivery of 


THE FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT 
In Colours, measuring 174 in. x 114, o7 


ALLY SLOPEDR, Usa., 


THE EMINENT LITTERATEUR, 
which is being dispatched with as little delay as possible. As has been 
stated before, the demand for the Portrait is so much greater than the 
supply, that we must ask for every indulgence at the hands of the many 
thousands who have sent the cost of postage. 


99, SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE RORTY YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 


=~ 

THE rorty young gentleman is usually no great dresser, his instructions 
to his tailor being all comprehended in the one general direction to “cut 
the things saucy and swagger.” Out of doors he sometimes carries an 
eccentric-looking stick, but only on special occasions, for he prefers 
keeping his hands in his trouser pockets, He smokes at all hours, of 
course, and swears considerably, 

The rort zoone gentleman is generally employed in a City office, in 
which he does as little as he possibly can. is chief places of resort 
are—the streets, the bars, and the music halls. In the streets at evening 
time, rorty young gentlemen have a pleasant custom of walking six or 
eight abreast, thus driving females and other inoffensive persons into 
the road, which never fails to afford them the highest satisfaction, 
epecshy if there be any immediate danger of their being run over. In 
all places of public resort, the rorty young gentlemen are careful to 
select each a seat to himself, upon which he lies at full length, and if 
the weather he very dirty, he lies with his knees up, and the soles of his 
hoots planted firmly on the cushion, so that if any low fellow should 
ask him to make room for a lady, he takes ample revenge upon her dress 
without going at all out of his way to do it. In the pit of a theatre he 
always sits with his hat on, and tlourishes his stick in the air while the 
play is proceeding, with a dignified contempt of the performance ; if it 

possible for one or two rorty young gentlemen to get up a little 
crowding in the entrances and exits they are quite in their element, 
squeezing, pushing, whooping, and shouting in the most humorous 
manner possible, If they can only succeed in irritating the gentleman 
who has a family of daughters under his charge, they are like to die 
with laughing, and boast of it among their companions for a week after- 
wards, adding, that one or two of them were ‘‘ devilish fine girls,” and 
that they really thought the youngest would have fainted, which was 
the only thing wanted to render the joke complete. 

If the rorty young gentleman has a mother and sisters, of course he 
treats them with becoming contempt, inasmuch as they (poor things !) 
having no notion of life or gaiety, are far too weak-spirited and moping 
for him. Sometimes, however, on a birthday or at Christmas time, he 
cannot very well help —— them toa party at some old friend's, 
with which view he comes home when they have bo dressed an hour 
or two, smelling very strongly of tobacco and spirits, and after exchang- 
ing his rough coat for some more suitable attire (in which however he 
loses nothing of the out-and-outer), gets into the four-wheeler and 
grumbles all the way at his own good nature; his bitter reflections ag- 
ee by the recollection, that Tom Smith has taken the chair at a 
ittle impromptu dinner at a fighting man’s, and that a set-to was to 
take place on a dining-table, between the fighting-man and his brother- 
in-law, which is probably coming off at that very instant. 

As the rorty young gentleman is by no means at his ease in ladies’ 
society, he shrinks into a corner of the drawing-room when they reach 
the friend's, and unless one of his sisters is kind enough to talk to him, 
remains there without being much troubled by the attentions of other 
people, until he espies, lingering outside the door, another gentleman, 
whom he at once knows, by his air and manner (for there is a kind of 
free-masonry in the craft), to be a brother rorty young gentleman, and 
towards whom he accordingly makes his way. Conversation being soon 
opened by some casual remark, the second rorty young gentleman con- 
fidentially informs the first, that he is one of the rough sort and hates 
that kind of thing, only he couldn't very well be off coming ; to which 
the other replies, that that’s just his case—‘‘ and I'll tell you what,” 
continues the rorty young gentleman, in a whisper, ‘1 should like a 
brown brandy-hot just now,”—‘‘ Ora pint of stout and a pipe,” suggests 
the other rorty young gentleman. 

The «discovery is at once made that they are sympathetic souls; each 
of them says at the same moment, that he sees the other understands 
what's what: and they become fast friends at once, more especially 
when it appears, that the second rorty young TT is no other 
than a gentleman, long favourably known to his familiars as ‘‘ Mr. 
Warmint Blake,” who upon divers occasions has distinguished himself 
in a manner that would not have disgraced a professional pugilist, and 
who—having been a pretty long time about town—had the honour of 
once shaking hands with the celebrated ‘ Baron” Nicholson himself. 

At supper these rorty young gentlemen areesly distinguish themselves, 
brightenin “y very much when the ladies leave the table, and pro- 
claiming aloud their intention of beginning to spend the evening—a 
process which is generally understood to be satisfactorily performed, 
when a great deal of wine is drunk, and a great deal of noise made, both 
of which feats the rorty young geutlemen execute to perfection. Having 
protracted their sitting until long after the host and the other guests 
have adjourned to the drawing-room, and finding that they have drained 
the decanters empty, they follow them thither with complexions rather 
heightened, and faces rather bloated with wine, and the agitated lady 
of the house whispers to her friends as the rorty young gentlemen waltz 
together, to the great terror of the whole room, that ‘both Mr. Blake 
and Mr. Dummins are very nice sort of young men in their way, only 
they are eccentric persons, and unfortunately rather too wild!” 

eng 


THE HEIGHT OF MISERY, 


WHEN wet without and dry within, 

Your collar fastened by a pin, 

The point of which sticks in your skin, 

Your pocket quite devoid of ‘‘ tin,” 

And not a bottle in the bin, 

‘The cook in bed from too much gin, 

Wife's mother preaching, with a grin, 

The certain punishment of sin, 

The house resounding with the din 

Of howls and shrieks from strongest twin 

Who’s suffering with a bruised shin 

Delivered by his next-of-kin, 

Who with hair erect, like dorsal fin, 

Will not be soothed by Mrs. Win- 

Slow’'s syrup I cannot get in, 

Add lawsuit that you cannot win, 
nd— 


[No, no, that’s quile enough for anyone to suffer !—SLoPER, 


ALLY ON THE DERBY. 


THE thought of the Derby Day makes A. Stop feel sad. It brings 
back to his memory happy times gone by, when people had more money 
and more confidence. 

Years ago, when A. SLopeR kept a betting-oflice, ‘twas he who gave 
the longest odds on everything. The day after the race he might ae 
paid away thousands—if he had had them. The time was when people 
sent A. SLopgr five shillingsworth of stamps in return for his prophecy. 
Where is the person who would do that now? Oh, where? 

This is a hollow world, and the artful thimbles and the delusive pea 
haven't the charm of novelty about them they had in SLoper's child- 
hood’s days. It’s sickeniug. 

Where, too, is Female Loveliness, and is it content to walk down to 
Epsom with A. Storer for the sake of the pleasure of his society? No! 
It wants a carriage and pair, and that says SLOPER is a close to put up 
with. This is not flattering, but it’s pretty truthful. 

eo 


se 
‘ e- 


THE VERY LAST OF THE ENGLISHMEN. 
—~>— 

* Written by some one (name unknown) who left Enyland aver ten years aao, on! 

who hasn't evidently read his London Daily Paper very regularly since, 

Gente reader, kindly imagine yourself to have been dead and buried 
a good long while ago. 

Also, kindly imagine that London has fallen into ruins, that the Bank 
is broken, and the Monument overturned ; that the Thames has washed 
away the Embankment, that Lei- 
cester Square is once more a 
howling waste, and that [I am 
Lord Macaulay's New Zealander, 
gazing upon the crumbling city. 

Let everyone listen. It will 
be a foggy day when | shall come 
over here. ere will still be 
fogn I shall have come over in 
a balloon most likely ; for, many 
years before England tinally died 
out, its trade shall have been of 
such little consequence, and its 
position in the world so very 
small, that other modes of com- 
municating with it will have been 
abandoned for want of patronage. 
The Channel Tunnel, lately used 
as a bowling-alley, found to be a 
dark, dampish kind of place, and 
the spec but a poor one. 

As I shall pick my way along 
through the ruins of a street run- 
ning from the ruins of St. Paul's 
to Temple Bar (the only ancient structure, by the way, which will 
have withstood the ravages of time), I shall observe a portion of the 
front of a house, on which the letters J U still stand uneffaced ; while 
on a ragged, weather-stained scrap of what might once have been a 
poster,” I shall decipher with some difficulty the words AL OPE, 
This will be the “ Judy” Office, and ALLY SLOPER will have flourished 
blithely till the end. 

Upon another ruin, nearly opposite, I shall see some unintelligible 
legend, running thus ;— 

AILY TEL 


ARGEST CIRC ; 


but perhaps I shall not be able to understand what it means. 

A little further on, just through the Bar, I shall come across some 
remains of hoardings which had evidently at one time enclosed the 
foundation of what must have been intended to be a very large building. 

“IT wonder,” I shall say to myself, “ whether this can possibly be the 
site for the New Law Courts there was so much talk about Why were 
they never built, I wonder? What is this? A scrap of coloured paper 
still clinging to one 
of these boards—a 
poster — NkV _PER- 
FORM OUT OF Lon . 
Poor pottering nation 
of shopkeepers! 
Most likely they 
never intended to 
build those courts at 
all. Their only ob- 
ject was to get a 
} 8| of land 
ina leading thorough- 
fare, and surround 
it with a high hoard- 
ing, that they could 
let out to advantage. 
I daresay it paid very 
well.” 


iT : 2 4 
This isthe NZ. , 


You have no idea 
what a fine view 
there will be of the 
Surrey hills when all 
the houses on the 
south side of the 
Strand have fallen 
down. I shall enjoy 
it immensely, 

Wandering on- 
wards, I shall reach 
the ruins of the 


This is K.'s Christian martyr. 


Houses of Parliament. ‘‘ Lord, how they used to talk there once upon 
atime!” [shall say witha sigh. ‘And what are these stones West- 
minster Abbey—Westminster Hall? And this other place may have 
been a law court. I wonder what it was called? 

Then a voice shall speak, close at my elbow, and I shall he much 
startled, and give a great jump. A haggard-faced Ancient Man, with a 
long white beard, and a pair of cracked spectacles will stand by my side, 
clutching in one hand a ilapidated barrister’s brief-bag, and in the other 
a rag of newspaper. . 

“Tam Dr. Kenealy, Q.C.,” he will say. 

“Bless me!” I shall say, ‘‘ what of it’ 

This will annoy the Ancient Man. 

“You don't seem to know me,” he will say. ’ 

“You've mentioned your name,” I shall make answer, ‘but T don’t 
recollect any allusion to it in the History of England. Did you ever do 
anything remarkable ?” eee : 

e Ancient Man, upon this, will fling down his spectacles and dance 
on them in a transport of rage. : 

‘*Have you parce heard of my Blue Canopy?” he will scream. 
‘‘ Have you never read about the Magna Charta and the Penny Sub- 
scription? Is it possible you are unacquainted with the story of the per. 
secution of Saint er —the Christian martyr—with the curly thumbs ? 

‘What did they do to the poor gentleman?” I shall then inquire. 
“ Did they grill him or boil him 
in oil, or act unkindly to his toe- 
nails?” 

“©All that has ever been done 
to his nails,” the Ancient will 
reply, ‘‘was done by himself—t 
mean—at least I don’t mean 
that, but you know what I would 
say. Poor lamb! if you could 
only sce him now, you would 
hardly know he is the same man 
they proved him--that is to say 

-they didn’t prove him to be— 
long, loug ago. Arth——I mean 

-Roger, step up and speak to 
the foreign gentleman.” 

Then shall an extremely thin, 
loose-jointed person come forth 
from among the ruins and smile sweetly, with a sad smile, 

‘*T was al’aysa perfic gemmelman,” a will say, ‘and my pore mama, 
whom the sainted Maria now watches over, would tell you the same. 
They said as it wasn’t me as oughted to hev the property, and I got 
quodded pretty considerable ; but never you fear, the Doctor here ix 
on'y waiting for England to he repeopled, and them there Law Courts 
to be finished, and we'll show ‘em.” 

“Yes,” will add the Ancient, ‘‘we, whom now you see, are the last 
two living Englishmen worthy of the name. If you have a few spare 
months, I will read you the trial and the back numbers of my paper.” 

Then he shall produce a large mass of papers from among the ruins, 
and then I shall give a yell of terror and rush madly from the spot. 

That is all that will occur, 


This is the N. Z. making tracks. 


—-—— 


A Dersy Day, of necessity, would be altogether incomplete without 
some sign of our old friend, the ‘Derby Dog.” It would be utterly 
impossible to get along without him. So, just as things are getting 
ready for the start, whoever else stays away, he always makes his 
appearance in front of the horses, as a matter of course. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. [Saturday, June 6, 1885. 


ART ENTERPRISE AT THE DERBY. 
( Mem Shethes i A a vréspnudent.s 


AT THE INVENTORIES 
Tral, Jal, la, pom! Tral, lal, la! 


TEOUBBS*CO 
OTOGRAPHIC. 
ARTISTS . 


—S=—— Ass rs - 3 =A i ee as SS 


1 Dures & Co. went down on Tuesday 2. Pulling things froie ht—"* just one more 3 Turned in = where they slept 
night —just to put things straight, you know, before turning in, like“ stone tiggers,” until —— 


for a glorious fase on the morrow, 


Tur. Heroine who sweeps scornfully from the room—and 
| npsets things! {Very dianified, 


4. The British Public came 6, And they only awoke to see the 6. Oh, blighted hopes! Oh, 7. Two Candidates presented them- 
—and departed, last spectator gliding off. lost opportunities! &e, selves at the ‘‘ Hatch” next day—for 
Rage! Agony! Despair! a kind welcome ! 


A MADCAP DERBY. 


Oneof Acty’s Young Men, the day before And dreams that this is the way he goes down 5 And that when he gets down, he, and one of 
the yace, aasasert of kind of nightinare Tootsie’s friends, goes on inthis way, 


ceo N 


BY THE SAD SEA WAVES.—The Emblem of Love. 


FIRE ea eno 


Ta 


THE FRENCH BATHING SEASON. And is eondemned Bunt it was all a dream. 
Tur Baroness wants to know whether the Male And then he dreams that he gets into trouble And is charged with taking something, either to to Ssied at by Here is Phillis with the 
Attendant thinks the waves are likely to carry he: Soda and B,, or long odds ; “Gontiomen’s Sons,” hot water, and the coach 


off, He thinks not. three shies a penny. starts in an hour... 


ec? 
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Luckily, Epsom has come round again once more and AWN and They have the world befoce them. 


2. They, on the contrary, thought he 
would prefer toe encourage the tine old 
Fnglish sports and pastimes. 


1, ALLY was always a lady's man, and 
Hal some 


ion e€ taking down his Aunt 


| 
| 
| 
ed. | 
als } | 
3. “Why not go in for onr oll style, ; ' Sami 
alee ee alg dl 4, And after the race is over?” said ALLY 
3 aS .and give anythink to one against As per nsnal,”’ said key, 
The diffe ity, though, was what they were to aodown in, Bya fort hate shance a friend or Me, Moe, who had a eonveyance, happened tobe ill in bed. Supposing they 
borrowed it? © But it's na good troubling him first by talking abort” se 2 Ale SEOPeR, with his wonted lind consideration 
. eS s 
This is Mr. Highflyer, w kk out | ‘ 
for him over her garden. re caine back 3 but the vors: 
ran away, and this is how we Tooke as he passed, j | 
fOu £0: ROM 70: WHER? ~ nih 
mE ALT THOU ROWED \ : 
Lo fo ~~} — | (| 
a f 
‘ | 
as | 
; | | 
"G | | » 
i Ss \ AL | 4 
rN | i] ' 
nie i fi ty ee 
ere | \ SN | 
Yet Another Juliet. Oko Jumbo on the Pong | \ YBa 
> ‘, Ikey drove. The artist has diplomatically omitted 6. ALLY was too spirited to avail himself of the 7, Only his boots were rather out of order, an’, 
some portion of the animal, What remains leaves us accommodation, Perhaps he was afraid some of after the first ten or twelve miles, he began to 
in denht, his carriage friends wonld see him, limp. 
| 
me | 
| | 
| 
| | | 
| | 
| 
| | | 
| | | 
> | | 
i 
| | 
| | | 
| 
eof ’ S, The werst of it was, then, that the 9 Happily. afiiend of Drey’s 10. Only the plan was hard to 11. View of Tkey and Store up a bye road, half 
Amal began te de obstinate, and bor ha drawn hin ao plan ef oa follow, and, as lick wonld have it, way there, nin the afternoon, The conveyance 
ventiomen had ote ref oent amd push hertent to Epsom, by whieh when ALLY Went to ask the way, in the background. The Jerusalem nowhere, ane 
THE WINNER OF THE DERBY | behind, conte miles might be saved ve fell upon adear and dmb man, nobody robbed and plumdered, atter all, 
4 
pvp” 
Good Night 
7 
t 
ifs 
: . Sm ay — = -—> 
Ss || ) ” 
| < ; . “OH, WILLY, WE HAVE MISSED YOU. 
THE MARINE y What Mr. Bunchagreens, Junior, said’ was, “Ef say, mother, didu’t our Bill start 
. eee 3 R Ss COMPASS. TUMBLERS | alonger us from the course? If he did, what’s come to him?” -** Don't you fret 
am. Conpass, efim'-piss, s, A circle; grasp: space; enciosnre. As-Lal{Brough and Willie Edouin nsed to say in Orvaen, ' yourself about onr Bill," said Mrs. Bunchagreens; ‘‘he's bound to be all) right 
the (WALKER, remodelled by Smart. ‘*Have no fear, keep your eye on the glass!” wherever he is,” [N.B.— Those cre Our Bill's hoots sticking out ofthe dit h 
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ALLY-CAMPANE. 
——— 


3y this time there must have heen a pretty good lot of crackers told 
ahout the Derby, not only by those who went down, but those others 
who did not run to it. 
Among the first may be 
numbered the gay city 
clerklet, who was the 
day before suddenly 
‘indisposed,” Among 
the second, the parties 
who bragged of being 
there, and Dragged of 
the way they went. 
Those, for instance, who 
in the evening magnified 
the hard fact of a third- 
class seat, or the knife- 
hoard of a‘bus into a 
place on a drag or coach. 
Among the many amu- 
sing sketches Albert 
Smith has left us, is one 
in which he describes a 
Derby day and night he 
was Toreed, from motives 
of economy, to spend in 
town. It was in 1842, 
the ‘ Attila” year, and 
he describes how, after 
helping out the earlier 
part of Derby eve by 
voing to the theatre, he 
wandered from Evans’s 
to the Cyder Cellars, 
and thence tothe Albion 
Coal Hole, and Wrekin, 
hearing but the two 
names — ‘* Attila” and 
**Coldrenick ” — from 
every mouth. Says he, 
“In our nervous irritability we took supper at all. We do*not think 
we ever bolted so many poached eggs in our life.” Whilst he adds of 
the next day —the day of the race—it was the dullest he ever remem- 
hered to have spent, and he resolved never again to miss the Derby 
race, even if he were compelled by circumstances to travel thither on 
the top of a ginger-heer cart. 


-* 
* 


WHILE excavating the bed for a new and larger gasometer at Dumfries 
Gasworks, the contractor came upon a bed of peat, in which were em- 
bedded the trunk of a Scotch fir, six feet in height, with the bark upon 
it ; pieces of elm, oak, and hazel, with nuts and cones, broken antlers 
and various coleopterous remains, In a quantity of the moss placec 
under glass, the cranberry and other plants have begun to germinate 
after a sleep of centuries. The spot, which is now in the heart of the 
town, is supposed to have formed part of the bed of a loch in pre-historic 
times, and three centuries ago a mill-dam was constructed at the place, 
which was then a morass, 1e bed of conglomerate on which the peat 
and other top layers rest has been found to contain large fragments of 
rec! granite, a rock which is not known to exist in the immediate vicinity. 

** 


* 

THE great Adams », Coleridge case is again to the fore, but, worse 
luck, we are obliged to go to press too early to give you any particulars. 
There will be a 
pretty big rush 
among the legal 
ones tosee and hear, 
you bet. I don’t 
think just round- 
about now I myself 
would particularly 
care to be the Lord 
Chief Justice of 
England, even 
with a salary 
of eight thou- 
sand per annum. 
Adam was the first 
man —I should 
think some of the 
Coleridge family 
rather wished the 
Adams before this 
one had been the 
last of the stock. 


** 
* 


WooLwicH and y - \\ \\ d 
its vicinity are ap- 4 NS \ \ SX; 
wrised of the cor- ; AXYWWNRRAWOY 
fect time twice b24 SMQSsssss 
every twenty-four | > 4 j 
hours by the firing 
of a blank charge 
of powder from a nine-pounder bronze gun mounted on a partly worn- 
out wooden travelling carriage, which was fitted with a couple of axle- 
tree boxes —designed to carry case-shot and cartridges into action—and 
the box on the right having a small hole in one of its sides, It happened 
recently that while the gunner employed for that purpose was tiring the 
one o'clock signal he was surprised to see a sparrow tly out of the hole 
in the axle-tree box, which, on examination, was found to contain, not 
case-shot, but a sparrow's nest, and in it five eggs. No attempt was 
made to disturb or remove the nest, but the box was carefully pad- 
locked, to guard the contents from the attentions of “ inquisitive boys,” 
Nevertheless, the gun was fired twice a day as before ; anid at last five 
little sparrows made their first bow before the world. They are still in 
their military lodgings, and are doing well. 
** 
* 


“‘CorDELIA” is another British matron who has been roused to give 
the public a piece of her mind about pictures; and the cause of her 
uprising is a correspondent, who has timidly ventured to suggest that 
the pictures at the Academy may have been injured by the pins which 
ladies wear in their hats. The St. James's correspondent is treated as he 
he deserves. Doesn’t he know that ladies do not wear pins sticking 
out of their foreheads? The “little instrument,” as ‘‘Cordelia” calls it, 
is only used to keep the lady's hat on the lady’s back hair ; and therefore, 
says the indignant champion of her sex, the pins couldn’t scratch the 
pictures, unless the 
wearer of the former went 
up close to the latter and 
turned her back to them. 
But then, after all, here is 
evidence that some do 
this. Suppose a British 
matron, short-sighted but 
full of the higher mo- 
desty, goes close to a 
painting and finds that 
on the same wall is hung 
arepresentation of a nude 
figure. The British ma- 
tron turns away with a 
start and ‘a burning 
sense of shame,” and so 
pelea miyht bring the 

nnet-pin into violent 
; contact with Mr. Faed's 
babies. Between the ladies who object that the pictures are not dressed 
enough and the critics who think that the spectators are dressed too 
much—-who shall decide ? 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


On Saturday the 6th, the date of this issne of ALLY SLOPER’s world- 
famed ‘ HatF-Honmay,” her Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria’s birth- 
day will be kept, 
the colours will 
be trooped, and 
the sixty-six guns 
tired off to com- 
memorate_ the 
number of the 
years of her life. 
Her Majesty was 
born on the 24th 
May, 1819, not 
quite four years 
after the battle 
of Waterloo, As 
any scrap of in- 
formation _ rela- 
ting to the Queen 
is interesting, I 
may as well copy 
here a scrap from 
the Notices to 
Correspondents 
in the Londm: 
Journal of 1851 : 
— The height 
of Queen Vic- 
toria, says th 
editor, is about 
five feet one 
inch.” 

** 

AN Edinburgh: 
boy, ten years of 
age, has made a 
remarkable  at- 
tempt upon hi- 
life. Having, a- 
he alleges, re- 
ceived some ill- 
treatment, he 
went to the rail- : 
way and lay upon the line with his head upon one of the rails, A 
woman who happened to be near saw him in this position, and managed 
to remove him two or three moments before an express train passed. 

** 
* 


Licktna adhesive stamps and envelopes is a pa practice, against 
which the public needs to be put on its guard. A curious illustration 
of the way in which disease may be communicated was recently brought 
under notice. An envelope received from a person who habitually took 
large quantities of morphia i ee anges was reclosed by the person 
who opened it by licking the adhesive surface, with the result of makin, 
him violently sick. e mere touch of the tongue of the taker o 
morphia had rendered the gum intensely nauseous. If this could 
happen, obviously there must be grave peril of the transmission of 
disease by such means. Cars 
* 


Sovuventrs of ig em Cook have been received during the past year 
by the Australian Museum, New South Wales. These relics consist of 
a number of articles used by Captain Cook and his officers, and a box 
made from a portion of timber from the ship Brotherly Love, in which 
the captain served his apprenticeship. 


*@ 
* 


I UNDERSTAND the Guards are coming back. By the way, T said as 
much some weeks ago. 
On reflection, perhaps, 
I may he wrong. Any- 
how, they are at Alex- 
andria, One friend of 
mine who takes in a 
newspaper says the war 
is all over, and the 
Mahdi isrunning away; 
but another friend, who 
takes in an opposition 
paper, says heis coming 
back. I don’t believe 
half-a-quarter of the 
readers of this great 
journal know much 
more about it all than 
I do; but being a high- 
class iy igh we are 
obliged to take some 
sort of notice. I have 


just sent the boy out to the public-house to ask what their chucker-out 


has to say on the subject. Pa 
* 

It appears that every day the London postmen walk a distance equal 
to twice the circumference of the earth. There are 4,030 of them, and 
they average twelve miles a day each. 

* * 
* 

A “MaTRON” has been writing to a sooteiporey about the ladies 
on the walls of the Academy, most of whom seem to have permitted the 
painter to sketch them in the interval between emerging from their 
matutinal bath and reaching their first garment. Very severe things 
are said by this indignant advocate of prudery, who is evidently upon 
life-size shades of Eve before the fail, of the same mind as Carlyle con- 
cerning George Sand, ‘What do you think of George Sand?” in- 
quired Emerson, when the famous American visited the English sage. 

he venerable English philosopher took his pipe out of his mouth, and, 
shaking his head, replied, ‘She is a great woman; a great improper 
female.” ae 
* 


Who won't send telegrams when they are only sixpence each. Seeing 
how many mistakes are made even in the shilling ones, the future opens 
up a bold prospect 
ot ‘Wot larx!” 
There is no nobler 
institution for the 
confirmed Philan- 
derer than the tele- 
gram. In a letter 
a certain amount of 
troublesome expla- 
nation is necessary, 
but in a telegram 
all is dash and flou- 
rish ; and there is 
something so 
earnest, business- 
like,and considerate 
in ‘ Don’t sit up, in 
case I am late!” 

ee 


* 

MARIA was 
charged at the 
‘Thames Court with 
disorderly conduct 
in the street. Ever 
since the prisoner 
was a mere child 
she had been in the 
habit of gettin, 
drunk, = ha 
been _ repeatedly 
brought before the magistrates of this court. A policeman in 
Abbott's Road, Poplar, saw the ee who was surrounded by 
about 500 persons, turning somersaults in the roadway, and rushing at 
people in every direction. 
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A CHRONICLE OF CURIOUS EVENTS. 


A CALENDAR FOR THE Week ENDING JUNE 13TH. 
his day founded | 

1566.—The Royal Exchange was t y foun by 
sir ae oo, on the model of, and as a substitute for, the Mart 
at Antwerp, then the centre of commerce, Sir Thomas’s crest was 2 
“grasshopper.” The Royal Gresham Exchange used to be profusely 
decorated with grasshoppers, and the brass one on the eastern part of 
the present edifice is the one which escaped the fires of 1666 and 1838. 
When Queen Elizabeth visited the Exchange, Sir Thomas Gresham 
pledged her health in a cup of wine containing a precious stone, crushed 
to atoms, and worth £15,000, 

“ Here £15,000 at one clap goes 


Instead of sugar, Gresham drinks the pearl 
Unto his queen and mistress. Pledge it, lords,” 


7th June, 1831.—This day, Sarah Siddons, the celebrated tragic actress, 
died. She was the daughter of Ropes Kemble, manager of a strolling 
company, married Siddons in her I8th year, and in 1782 appeared at 
Drury Lane Theatre in the character of Isabella. Her course from that 
time was a perpetual triumph, and in 1812 she retired to private life with 
an ample fortune. 

7th June, 1857.—Sixty-two people were this day killed at Leghorn 
through a panic, cansed by an alarm of fire in the Teatro degli Acque- 
dotti, during the performance of a piece called The Taking of Sebastopol. 


8th June, 1841.—Astley’s amphitheatre was this day destroyed 
by fire at an early hour. Mr. Ducrow and his family had a narrow 
escape, and one of the female servants in the house was suffocated. 
There were about fifty horses in the stable, besides two zebras and a few 
asses. Only a small number were saved. The loss on the whole was 
estimated at £30,000. The calamity so affected Ducrow that he lost hi« 
reason. 

8th June, 1846.—Lecompte was this day guillotined at the Barrier St. 
Jacques, for attempting to assassinate King Louis Philippe. 

Sth June, 1845.— O'Connell, after a series of ovations, commencing at 
Dublin, this day entered Cork in state in his triumphal car. The next 
most prominent object in the procession was a venerable minstrel, sitting 
under the shade of an ivied branching oak, playing the harp which had 
been used before the Liberator at Tara, on the memorable 15th of August, 
1843. On the same car were an Irish chieftain, two Irish knights with 
pages, and four members of the Repeal Committee. 


Oth June, 1873.—The Alexandra Palace, on Muswell Hill, was 
this day destroyed by tire. It broke outa little before one o'clock, 
and by three oclock nothing was left of the building but the outside 
walls, Most of the pictures, water-colour drawings, tapestry, and 
music were saved, but the loan collection of china was destroyed, with 
the exception of two vases contributed by the Queen. During the tire 
several accidents occurred. The Palace, which had been open only 
fourteen days, had been visited by as many as 124,124 persons. Mus- 
well Hill derives its name from a famous well on the top of the hill, 
where formerly the fraternity of St. John of Jerusalem, in Clerkenwell, 
had their dairy with a large farm adjacent. 

9th June, 1824.—William Oxberry, the comedian, died this day of 
apoplexy, the consequence of over living. This was indeed acting 
tragedy. 


10th June, 1872.—An enormous crowd of spectators assembled 
this day to witness the race between the London Rowing Club and the 
Atalanta Club from the United States. In consequence of the wind, 
the race was rowed on the ebb from Mortlake to Putney. Both crews 
caught the water at the same moment, but the London four forged 
ahead at the second stroke, and, rowing at the rate of 41 tremendous 
strokes a minute, shot clean away from the American crew like an arrow 
from a bow. The Londoners réached the winning flag the easiest of 
winners by 45 seconds, or 250 yards in distance, more or less. The 
names and weights of the rival crews were as under :— 


Lonpan. ATALANTA, 
st. Ib. st. Tb. 
John B. Close (bow) 1 8 E. Smith (bow) ... ws 
F. 8. Gulston a 1 9 A.Handy .. es 10 0 
A. de L. Long a8 is: 8 T. Van Raden a 10 134 
W. Stout (stroke) .. 1113 | R. Withers (stroke) 10 18 


llth June, 1871.—The Surrey Music Hall was this day destroyed 
by fire. Before the last engine left the scene of disaster the lessee had 
converted the refreshment-room iuto a temporary concert-room, and the 
entertainments were carried on again. The great hall of the music hall 
held 12,000 persons, exclusive of the orchestra, and cost upwards of 
£18,000. _It was 20 feet longer and 80 feet wider than the great room 
at Exeter Hall. On Mr. C. H. Spurgeon’s first sudden rush into popu- 
larity it was used temporarily for religious services, and on the first 
occasion of holding these services—the evening of October 19, 1856—it 
was the scene of a serious and fatal accident, seven persons being killed 
by a false alarm of fire raised by some reckless and wanton jesters. 
11th June, 1520,—A d tournament took place this day between 
Henry VIII. of England and Francis I. of France at Guines. ‘At the 
houre assigned,” says Holinshed, ‘the two kings, armed at all peeces, 
mounted on horsebacke, and with their companies, entered the field, the 
French king on a courser barbed, covered with purple sattin, broche« 
with gold, and embroidered with corbin’s feathers. All the parteners of 
the French king's challenge were in like apparell, everie thing corres- 
pondent in cloath of silke embroidered. On his person were attendant 
on horsebacke noble persons, and on foot foure persons, all apparalled 
in purple sattin.” 
llth June, 1567.—The flight of Mary, Queen of Scots, and her hus- 
band, Bothwell, from Borthwick Castle to Dunbar, took place on this 
day. The most elegant and poetical compliment ever paid to woman 
was paid to Mary, Queen of Scots, by Shakespeare in Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, 
‘‘Thou remember'st 
Since once I sat upon a promontory 
And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back, 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song ; 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 
To hear the sea-maid's music.” 


12th June, 1848.—A disturbance this evening occurred at Drury 
Lane Theatre on the occasion of M. Jullien attempting to introduce the 
Théatre Historique. The piece selected was Monte Christo, but not one 
word could be heard for the yelling and groaning of the audience. A 
a the more prominent leaders in the disturbance were taken into 
custody. 

12th June, 1418.—A massacre took pe at night, on this date, by 
the direction, if not under the eve, of John, Duke of Burgundy, called 
the Fearless, In the course of three days 3,500 persons were sacrificed. 


13th June, 1839.—Captain Bergholty was this day murdered on 
board his ship, at Monkwearmouth, by the mate. After the murder, 
the body was thrown over the ship's side, attached to a small boat, and 
rowed up towards the bridge, where it was found on a sandbank by the 


police. 

13th June, 1788,—It is chronicled that George Lukins was on this 

y dis; of seven devils by the same number of cle: en, in 
the Temple Church at Bristol.—A wealthy man once promised to give a 
poor gentleman and his wife a large sum of money if, at a given time, 
they could tell him the Devil's age. When the time came, the gentle- 
man, at his wife's suggestion, plunged first into a barrel of honey, and 
then into a barrel of feathers, and walked on all fours, Presently, u 
came his Satanic Majesty, and said, ‘‘X and X years have [ lived,” 
naming the exact number, ‘‘ yet never saw I an animal like this.” The 
gentleman had heard enough, and was able to answer the question 
without difficulty. 

18th June, 1494,—In the agreement, of this date, between the exe- 
cutors of Richard, Earl of Warwick, and the artisans employed in the 
execution of his private chapel at Warwick, is the following curious 
item :—‘‘ William Austen, citizen and founder, of London, to make of 
gilded latten, 14 images of lords and ladies, after 14 patterns made of 
timber ; also 18 figures of angels ; and a hearse to stand on the tomb 
above the principal image. For each of the first, called wweepers, 
is 4d. 3 for each angel, 5s. ; and for each pound of latten in the hearse, 
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WOLLYBOLLYBOR! 


4 aMa most inventive man, 
tented a frying-pan ! 
! ads a Hage elachits of lead, 
And made it out of my own head 
You may not guess it’s use, mayb}: — 
It was to be a mouse’s trap ! 
As wild and wondrous a machine 
As ever in the world was seen ; 


“TH call it Wolly bully bur 


Aptly combining strength, aud eu-c, 
And elegance with toasted cheese. 
said L “It only wants a name, 

To bring me universal fame— 
Eureka! and Excelsior ! 

Ul call it Wollybollybor !”’ 

bad wife was slumbering in bed 
When this idea came in my head : 

1 woke her up; said she, ** Oh, lor, 
What is it?" —** Wollybollybor !” 


* * s . * 
I had about three hundred pound, 
Bees gift (he’s underground) : 
‘* With that,” said I, ‘I will surprise 
The world at large—I'll advertise !” 
1 posted high, I posted low, 
1 made a most tremendous show, 
And each dead wall and hoarding bore 
The mystic Wollybollybor — 
Lengthways, xpright, upside down, 
Throughout the startled, wondering town ; 
Whilst 1—I, Jenkinson— the while 
Survey'd it with a placid smile. 


rr 


MT 


1 woke my wife uy: 


‘Thus time roll’d on. At last I found 

Vd got through my three hundred pound. 
1 wanted now a trifle more 

To bring out Wollybollybor, 

And went to tind the monied man 

Who'd helped me with the frying-pan. 
"he monied man I found in bed— 

They told me he'd been two days dew. 

| saw another man that night, 

He said that money was too tiglit. 

| saw next day a third man, who 

Said, ‘* Wollybollybor won't do.” 

Next day a fourth one said the same, 
And added, ‘‘ Why not change the name !” 
The posters meanwhile through the town 
Began to peal and tumble down. 

Tran about in wild despair— 

I ground my teeth—I tore my hai. 


. . * . - - 


2 WOLLY BOLL YE 


“Tinade a most tremendous show,’ 


Why longer keep you thus in doubt ‘ - 
' never brought the mouse-trap out. 
‘Thus miserably ends my tale— 

I'm ruin’d, and I may die in gaol. 

And some vg ask, when I’m no more, 
‘* What was that Wollybollybor ?” 


en 


DERBY TIPS, TO BE CAREFULLY AVOIDED. 


THE Tip of the umbrella (a large cotton one) of the elderly female 
er sou behind you who is ‘‘ scrowging ” her way to the railway hooking: 
office, 

The Tip of the three-halfpenny cane earried by the Whitechapel dundy 
'n tront of you, which cane he persists in holding under his arm in the 
midst of a crowd. 

The Tip of the nose of that pretty siancée of yours, when she stands 
up in the Wageonsti< to see the horses go by, and you tind it necessary 
- esl ast er, and your heads in consequence get rather close 

ether, 

he Tip of the boot of the father or brother of any similar youn 
Hieber acid zone Siancée, whom, by some dreadful moridents you Moab 
kiss in mistake. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


THE EDITOR’S LETTER-BOX. 
—— 
*," The following letters have been received by A. SLOPER, who feels 
more than proud. —{ See last week's ‘‘ Haty-Houpay.” ) 
Hotiy Lopag, Finspury Park, May 19th, 1885. 
Sik,—Mr. ALLY Storer, many thanks for present of picture. We 
are delighted with same. —Yours truly, G. H. CHIRGWIN, F.O.s. 
Roya Comepy THEATRE, Tuesduy, May 25th. 
ALLY SLoveR, Esq. ,—Sir, 1 write these few lines tothank you for the 
AWARD or Merit. [ think Pizarro is a good thing for the Manchester 
Cup. I have backed it for all I have. It is sure to win. I have put the 
frame of the AWaRD or Merit on. I think it will win for a place. 
am very much obliged to you for the AWARD or Mgrit.—I am, yours 
traly, ane ARTHUR ROBERTS. 
4 DucHess Street, PortLanp Puace, May 20th. 
Deak Mr. SLoper,—Many thanks for the picture you so kindly sent 
me, --Yours very truly, CONSTANCE GILCHRIST. 
Dear ALLY,—I have duly received your AWARD Or Merit, which I 
consider a work of art. Your artist deserves the greatest praise for the 
ee In thanking you for having placed my name amongst those 
of the distinguished persons to whom you have presented the AWARD, 
allow me to wish your ‘‘ HaL¥-Houmpay” a continuation of the success 
it is so well entitled to.— Yours faithfully, 
TurNELL Park, May 19, 1885. H. NEWSON SMITH. 


16a, GRAFTON STREET, Bond Street, W. 
Mk. IRViNG presents his compliments to his friend ALLY SLorEr, and 
in thanking him for his little remembrance, wishes him long life and 


GLosg THEATRE, May 23, ’85, 
MY DEAR FRIEND ALLY, — Tu receive the ORDER OF MERIT 50 
graciously bestowed on me, by so great, discriminating, and popular a 
man as yourself, isan honour I never expected. I am one of those who 
hardly deserve, but still have honours thrust upon them ; that I shall 
treasure it is certain, and it shall be kept in the sacred archives of the 
Penley family, unto the third and fourth generation of them that (Oh, 
1 forgot, I must not plagiarise). 
Once more accept my sincere and artful thanks, and believe me, 
Yours till death, W. S. PENLEY, F.O.5. 
ALLY Soper, Esq. ——s 
359, OxFORD STREET, W., Sunday, May 23rd, 1885. 
Dear Mr. ALLY SLorER,—Let me thank you so much for so kindly 
sending me the AWARD OF Merrr for being ‘‘ good looking.” It is more 
than I deserve, and I hope you will not make me conceited! ! Thanking 
you again for your kindness, Believe me. Mow very truly, 
_____ PHYLLIS BROUGHTON. 


Garrick CLuB, 26th May, 1885. 
Dear ALLY,—Many thanks for the SLopER AwarD, which I shall 
treasure, and which I shall make a point of buying in, should my 
Be es and chattels” ever be put up for sale to an ungrateful public. 
ith all good wishes, Believe me, yours sincerely, 
z : H. BEERBOHM TREE. 
1, QUEEN’s MANsIONS, VICTORIA STREET, S. W., 26th May, 1885. 
Deak Mr. Stoper,—The Certificate which you have done me the 
honour to grant me will always be highly prized 7 
Yours truly, ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


*,* A surther list of AWARDS will be ished in next week's 
“* Hatr-Houipay.” 


THE STRAIGHT TIP. 


I'D put ‘a pot” upon the horse 

That’s bound to win the race, of course! 
And as you say the “tip” is ‘‘ straight,” 
I'll run the risk—at any rate ! 


I don't like ing with the tin, 

But then, of course, he’s bound to win ; 
And even should he lose the race, 

He’s safe to get the second place ! 

What means this flutter at my heart ! 

1 wish they'd look alive and start ! 
They're off, by Jove! Hurrah! What fun ! 
And yes—no—yes, the beggar’s won ! 


FISHY. 


BOLTER rents the two-pair back in the house of a retailer of fried tish. 
Bolter never pays, and when threatened with the brokers, retaliates by 
trying to indict his landlord as a nuisance on account of his unsavoury 
commerce. 

“Stop a bit, Mr. Bolter,” says the magistrate: ‘did the tish-shop 
come to you, or did you go to the fish-shop ?” 

‘¢The tish-shop was certainly there before I went, your worship.” 

*€ Quite so,” returned the magistrate, who is nuts on his own pleasant 
turn of wit, “then | must say you are over a fish-house in more senses 
than one.” 

Bolter has been pondering over the business until now, but cannot 
make head nor tuil of it. 


*ARRY'S DERBY ALPHABET. 


was the ’Arry to Epsom did go ; 

the Bookmaker he boasted to know. 

was the Cad who beside ’Arry sat ; 

was the Doll which each stuck in his ‘at 
stands for Epsom Downs, scene of the race ; 
for the Favourite, got ne'er a place. 

was a Gudgeon, that’s 'Arry again ; 

was the (H)aspirate, ’Arry’s worst bane. 
was the Instrument play’d by a black ; 

was the Jock whose mount 'Arry did back. 
was the Knock-’em-down ‘Arry shied at ; 
was the Lady he hit on the hat. 

was the Money they pat on the ‘ pot ;” 
was just Nothing, that’s all 'Arry got. 

was the (H)Oaks that the Derby Day proved ; 
was the Pea from the thimble seinoved 

was the Quadruped certain to win ; 

was the Ring ’Arry couldn't get in. 

was the Straight-tip he got from a tout : 
was the Three-card-trick clean’d him right out. 
was the Uncle he look’d up next day ; 

was the Vehicle stash’ on the way. 

was the Welsher, who from the course fled ; 
’Xecrations invoked on his head. 

Y was the Yellowboy lavishly spent ; 

“% was the Zigzaggy way home they went. 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS. 


A DrusNKarp is generally a bad arguer, for the oftener he comes tv 
the pint, the more incoherent he is. 

‘THE SHORTEST SHIP IN THE WORLD.—Court-ship. 

Ir a sailor has been travelling on horseback, can it be said that le 
rowed t 

A Laby who is remarkable for jilting her lovers is undoubtedly a good 
MLSs, 

THE BEST 'I'HING OUT.—An aching tooth. 

A Ticut Fit.—Dehrium tremens, 

A Water PitcHer.—A fire-engine. 

A S#aky Business.—Making jellies. 

W2rat is the quickest way to get a glass of half-and-half at a railway 
station ?— Why, to ‘ail the porter, to be sure. 


AEST A ROTI “AST ARK 


FOUR FLIRTS. 
CaRDs, AND HOW THEY PLAYED THEM. 
(Commenced in No. 54.) 


— 
— CHAPTER 1. —/ Continued ). 

Har a dozen times this happened before | reached the bottom of the 
column, then, having finished the article, 1 stood trembling before him, 
the paper still in my hand. - 

Well,” asked he, with an air of mock deterence, ‘and what is your 
opinion of the sub 
ject so ably treated 
in the leader you 
have favoured me by 
reading so admi- 
rably.” 

I felt so thoroughly 
ashamed of myself 
that I could not re- 
ply, and as T saw the 
evident satisfaction 
with which he viewed 
my confusion, two 

reat tears rolled 
down my sunburnt 
cheeks. 

“You do not un- 
derstand it ¢" 

No, sir.” 

“You — probably 
know your alphabet 
well enough to read 
‘Trespassers Beware’ 
in white capitals on 
a black board; you 
may be able to scrawl some hieroglyphic. tu the veterinary surgeon, 
which he interprets as a desire that he should physic your pony ; aud 
that done, your arithmetic may be sufficiently far advanced to enable 
you to check the simple addition of his bill. I congratulate you on 
your attainments. 

“*It—it is not my fault,” I blurted out. 

“ Nothing is ever anybody's fault,” replied my father, with an air of 
conviction. ‘ But still, as 1 do not consider pony-riding comprises the 
whole duty of woman, and as we have the misfortune to stand to each 
other in the relation of parent and child, [I have taken the necessary 
steps to have you taught sutlicient not to disgrace nv.” 

“You are going to send me to school!” J cried, rebelling at the 
prospect of confinement and subordination. 

‘Heaven forbid! I have hired the services of that anomaly of 
society, ‘a crc gentlewoman,’ under whose care you will doubtless 
soon become proficient in the graces and elegances of the world, including 
deportment, the use of the globes, backbiting, and scandal. Mrs.—a- 
Mrs. Trevor will arrive to-morrow, and to you, Miss Haughton, 1 
contide the duty of doing the honours of the houxe—and stables.” 

Finishing his speech, he motioned me towards the door, and this at 
the age of fifteen years, was my first interview with my father. 

I woke the next morning with a sense of impending evil. 1 had 
enjoyed my liberty too long not to lament the restrictions a governess 
would place upon it, and I inwardly determined to assert my inde- 
pendence as far as possible without rendering an appeal to my father’s 
authority necessary. 

I went to the stables—my invariable custom every morning as soon 
as I was dressed—and confided my troubles to Beppo. I laid my head 
on his gioey neck, and mourned the probable cessation of those long 
mad gallops which were my greatest joy; and as he whinnied in answer 
to my caresses, I fell a-wondering as to what manner of being this 
coming terror would be, 

ad not a large acquaintance with governesses. I knew the 
D’Aubignys had one at Grynston Hall, a tall, thin, spare, severe 
spinster of fifty, and I had often chatted with the schoolmistress at 
Damptield, a worthy old body, wearing a white cap with enormous 
frills, who stared through spectacles and took snuff, and I speculated 
which of these two Mrs. Trevor would most favour. It was a matter of 
very little moment to me. A governess was a governess in whatever 
guise, and odious as the hinderer of amusement and the foe to fan. Still, 
as the hours went by, and the time drew near for the return of the 
carriage from the railway station with the expected inmate of Haughton 
Towers, I did feel considerable curiosity as to the appearance of my 
custodian. 

I had not long to wait: the carriage drew up, and I descended shyly 
from the terrace, where I had been waiting to meet my governess. 

I was agreeably surprised in her. She was neither gaunt and prim, 
nor old and nightcappy. She was tall, graceful in figure, with gool 
eyes, splendid bait, and a complexion which was simply magnificent. 
Her dress was in perfect taste, and of a style and cut which was strange 
to Haughton Towers, but which I knew instinctively to be fashionable. 
As she stepped from the carriage I thought she might be five and 
twenty; as I shook hands with her I fancied she was nearly forty. 
Her manner was pleasant, a little artificial, but still agreeable ; and so 
pleased and surprised was I with her looks, that I cried im vulsively, 

‘*I'm so glad you're like this! I think we shall be friends.” 

“T’'m sure we shall, dear,” she answered warmly, and kissed me. 

Every one knows the importance of first impressions, I was most 
favourably impressed by her—I wonder what she thought of me ! 

I had tried to do my best in honour of the occasion, but I felt myself 
to be an utter failure; in fact, a mistake. In my soiled tumbled habit, 
my hair about my shoulders, and a jaunty little hat upon my head, my 

lass told me that I looked well enough with a kind of wild picturesque 
Seaaty ; but in a white muslin dress far too short for me, and ill-fitting 
beside, and with my rebellious hair, indifferent to the furious bed ag 
it had received, escaping in stray locks and curls in every direction, 
felt as I walked by Mrs. Trevor's side, for the first time in my life, that 
shame which is begotten of conscious inferiority. 

I never envied Lady Portcullis her brocade, her lace, or even her 
diamonds, and Mrs. D’Aubigny’s crimson velvet train invariably excited 
my mirth ; but there was something in the governess's simple elegance 
which struck me at once, and I asked myself half a dozen times in the 


* Pears rolled down my cheehs. 


( anthtineg in Beppe, 


length of the terrace, “Why cant L look like she dues ("and then the 
thought came across me, ‘if she will only teach me how to dress like 
that, she needn’t bother with the stupid old spelling and the silly 
pothooks.” 

It was the old Eve—we talk of the old Adam, why not the old Eve 
for women !—at work in me. though by-the-bye I don’t know that Eve 
was ever very particular about dress—even after the Fall. 

To le continued next week. ) 
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THE ROAD HOME FROM THE DERBY. 


< . . 5 ‘ ‘ | a ——— 
What Stucko de Por tico says is the company is sv mixed, | “The River Season has conmenced, thank goodness] 


“Hon sina ua yor CSIR JO’S VISIT TC ERBY, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


>> 


1.‘Lthink D shall run downto the Derby, Jack.” 2. The run down, 4. His friend, Lord Hazel, kindly 
“So would I, Jo, but business perwents.” &. He varies it a little. gives him a lift. 


*. He combines business 5, He has a slight difference of opinion with a Y Which is promptly adjusted by an old and 
‘ _ with Pleasure, iS gentleman in the same line of business. mutual acquaintance 


Small-siod Politician, Ddont thin) ius, youare 
old enough to understand what it is they do want, 
but when yeu grow older you most likely will, 


= 4 e ‘SS ‘ . . i S 
= = - _ = = = —— _ ——_—_ 


HOPEFUL_TO A FAULT. “EPSOM SALTS!” — 


“Lor bless ye, if we buckle to we'll soon make all one again,” ATHLETIC SPORTS.—Great Fun. [Awl shall we say Derby Fluts? 
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ALLY STRONGLY OBJECTS TO MILLAISS PICTURE 


Canto WH. 


—ANO CONCEALS (T ABouT 


ahh 


He starteth NHEN strolled they to the R.A. Show; 
See He ee T The man in charge he cries, “Oh, no!” 
to parting with 


j (Relying on a trifling rush), 
whale ie When Sloper faked wp orth the muah. 
strategy. The Elderly and. Ancient Man 
Said, “We will pass it if we can; 
It needs but nerve, combined with knack, 
Yo hide it thusly up one's back.” ; 
Quoth Aleck, “I must tell Mamma, 
Which ain't I got a artful Pa!” 


Let US Go AND VIEW vHE 
REFRESHMENT ROOM SaiD HE. 


e 
I- te} 
. 


A SLOPEROLE. 


IN SIX CANTOS. } 


Canto ¥. 
[’ WAS one Balmy 


afternoon, 

All in the rosy month of B& 

JUNE, aM 

AN ELDERLY AND | 

ANCIENT MAN © Wie: HK 

Thought he'd of pleasure > Ve’ || . VAs 
snatch a span, tt 

And strove some pleasant ms 

yng a i 

fa Ai NX 


Ww) 
J 


[ 


Y 
rn) % 
AND HE ALSO MOUNTED Z 
THE SEATS IN ORDER TO GET MH | i 
A Good GENERAL VIEW. 


spot to find 
Where likewise he might 


store his mind. 


Canto JH. 


He dasheth : We 
Y and smasheth, [HE jist thing Na 


Zo Aleck, then, his only Boy, = : ; 
Save ke, “7° : of |) ns i then hideth dis- they made a dash on 
ays he, I'l take you, too. TO MAKE SucH A FUSS ABOUT A creetly. Was Millais's “ Rulin 
se OH, Joy!” LITTLA HARMLESS APVERTISING 1g 
© BY THE AID OF A - » 
opewa or Se Ppa f Passion. 


* * * * 
How say what would have 
been their doom, 
Had they not seen “Re- | 
Sreshment Room,” | 
Where hiding till had 
passed all wrath, { 
The Littérateur and Boy 


strolled forth. | | | 


NE 1128 recacceo 
PAINFUL EPISODES OF 


A.SLOPERS CAREER eS 
“Hor CorPperRs. 


his 
4 e 
He 1/73 iy, 
THE DEAR OLD MAN WAS TRULY 
A CeriGuTee To see A cROWD 
ROUND THe ExCELLENT 


PORTRAIT CF HIS DARLING 
toorsic .( NO. 194) 
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aN Uy, Zag j dy] LE Kv - WY 
eA jiZ Canto 1S. LZ A WY WY, 


He seekth and BEFORE the various works of 
Sindeth, He feel- 
eth all there, 


art 
As critic sage he played his part, 
Nor slighted any, ignored aught, 
The whisky-bar till next he sought. 
He sought it once. He sought it 


twice. 
He found it. There, let that suf- 


— 
. —_ 

= THAT REFRESHMENT ROOM 

AGAIN. = TO “ STEADY HIS 


ME Scoper 
iw TH@® ACT OF 
PROMISING AN ARTIST 
yO SECURE FOR HIM A 
PLATTERING COLUMN 

woTICE In THE 


j \ Ly = 
ra HAD K sccnt 


ARGUMENT WITH A STRANGER 
ABOouT A PICTURE. 


THE EMINENT THOUGHT ALL THE @&ST 
PICTURES WERE SKYED. 


HE FOUND THE WAXED FLOOR 
RATHER SUPPERY. 


NGO LIZ Canto Sk. 
Wy Zon Lz 
* * * * 
He foregather- Ish thish sixsh 
eth muchly. He . . ° ? 
exeiteth the wrath 0 Mlightlish mish : 
of the Executive, Nofooslish ! 
He leaveth has- 2 ? 2 ) 2 
tily, F a: ie 
McGooslish. 
* * * * 
They thought that then 
the safest plan 


AND REPRESENTATIVE Was to spread forth that 
BEGAN TOBE CONSCIOUS =a a Aucient Man: 


OF A SINGULAR p 
OPTICAL DELUSION. Then did the best next 
thing to do— 


McG. and Aleck chucked 
they too! 


i jy 
oe LGD 


Avcy iwTererers N? 792 as rottows. - 
“Giant Fee-Fo-Fum AND FAMILY nm rieees// 


“ING TO TEAR BOOY OF VICTIM (Ih mECBS//. 


Canto &. 


* * * * 
He feeleth else- I KNOW not why! TI know 
where, anyhow, 


and all over not what! 


alikish, * * * * 
It might have been, and yet might 
not— 
* * * * 
Tf twas like that—or tother 
way— 
It’s rather difficult to say. 
* * * * < 
The soothing Drink that may be “6. ee pe | —_ a ry a a 
had a = = == ~ Qi irr” : F nA ¢ 
Down at that bar is far from bad. UT oar | 
BouT THIS TIME HE MET M& - "4 GR 
™ * . a ME GooseLey, AND GREETED HIM WITH pity A oe ee 
* * * * ENTHUSIASM. + + + THIS WAS THE LAST/ ve ft 


BW CHucKEp !!! 


STRAW, AND THEY WERE IMMEDIATELY AND 
IGNOMINIOUSLY = 


PEs I 


